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FOKEWOKP 

TWTANY  letters  from  different 
^-^-^  parts  of  the  country  com- 
mend the  address  of  Dr.  Brown, 
and  add  that  they  heard  his  clear, 
full  voice  as  distinctly  as  if  they 
had  been  in  the  great  audience  of 
Orchestra  Hall. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Sunday 
Evening  Club  said:  "Your  thrill- 
ing address  on  Lincoln  has  called 
forth  many  words  of  praise." 

The  letter  of  Judge  Ninian  H. 
Welch,  well  known  not  only  as 
Master  in  Chancery,  but  also  as 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  members 
of  the  Chicago  Bar  Association, 
follows : 

"...  I  have  always,  ever  since  I 
have  known  you,  been  thrilled  by 
your  eloquence.  I  have  among  my 
treasured  memories  many  recollec- 
tions of  great  orations  delivered  by 
you  in  the  past.  But  here  at  the  age 
of  eighty-three  years  you  are  able, 
with  but  dim  view  of  your  audience 
and  without  the  aid  of  notes,  to  set 
throbbing  out  over  the  endless  air 
one  of  the  great  heart  messages  of 
the  century.  I  shall  remember  it 
always  and  forget  it  never. 


.... 
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To  President  Clifford  Barnes  for  his 
kind  introduction,  gratitude;  to  my 
audience  seen  and  unseen,  greeting, 
especially  to  my  friends  of  Toledo,  Ohio, 
Kalamazoo,  Ann  Arbor  and  Olivet,  Mich- 
igan, Dubuque,  Iowa,  Tacoma,  Washing- 
ton, and  San  Francisco,  California. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  word  of  God 
to  the  Nineteenth  Century^ — a  period  of 
years  in  which  great  providences  were 
moving  rapidly  to  the  wider  liberties  of 
mankind.  This  was  true  in  every  field 
of  organized  effort,  religion,  education, 
industry,  legislation;  especially  was  this 
true  in  the  field  of  personal  relations  as 
of  master  and  slave. 

Outstanding  illustrations  were:  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British  prov- 
inces in  1835,  under  parliamentary  lead- 
ership of  William  Wilberforce;  the  abo- 
lition of  serfdom  in  Russia,  1861,  by  the 
edict  of  Alexander  II,  and  the  abolition 
of  American  slavery,  1863,  by  the 
Proclamation  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

By  the  kindness  of  Lincoln's  heart,  by 
the  gentleness  of  his  spirit,  by  his  pro- 
phetic vision,  by  his  masterful  intellect, 
he  was  the  living  embodiment  as  he  was 
the  world's  chief  representative  of  the 
humane  principles  which  had  wrought 
these  great  results. 

When  the  child  Lincoln,  with  his  par- 
ents, crossed  the  Ohio  River,  from  the 
slave  atmosphere  of  the  south,  to  the 
free  air  and  institutions  of  the  north,  it 
was  an  event  of  greater  significance  to 
mankind,  than  when  Julius  Caesar 
crossed  the  Rubicon  to  make  himself  the 
master  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  story  of  his  childhood  and  youth, 
his  struggle  with  poverty,  his  triumph 
over  adverse  conditions,   together  with 


the  various  elements  of  his  wonderful 
character,  his  absolute  honesty,  his  gen- 
tleness, his  frank  simplicity,  his  right- 
eousness, his  religion  and  rugged  but 
triumphant  humor — all  of  these  we  must 
pass  with  a  word. 

But  the  supreme  element  of  his  char- 
acter was  that  of  which  Shakespeare 
says:  "It  is  an  attribute  of  God  Him- 
self and  earthly  power  doth  show  likest 
God's  when  mercy  seasons  justice." 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  most  merci- 
ful of  rulers.  Who  may  stand  in  com- 
parison with  him?  Come  down  the  high- 
way of  the  centuries  with  me  and  stop 
before  everly  throne  from  that  of  the 
Caesars  to  Charles  V  and  Philip  II  of 
Spain,  on  to  each  Louis  of  France,  XIII, 
XIV,  XV,  and  on  to  Napoleon;  from 
Alfred  the  Great  to  Arthur,  to  Henry 
VIII  of  England,  asking  before  each 
monarch:  "Was  this  ruler's  mercy  like 
that  of  Lincoln?"  How  about  Alfred  the 
Great?  When  legend  mingles  so  largely 
with  history,  comparison  is  worthless  or 
impossible.  Shall  we  say  King  Arthur 
of  "the  table  round?"  Here  also  legend 
confuses  history.  He  who  could  refuse 
forgiveness  to  his  wife  and  queen  who 
knelt  before  him  in  penitence  and  tears, 
could  never  be  classed  with  the  tender- 
hearted Lincoln  whose  mercy  was  like 
that  of  the  Man  of  Nazareth,  ever-for- 
giving. The  authentic  history  of  Eng- 
land does  not  give  us  a  single  monarch 
who  could  compare  with  Lincoln. 

The  story  of  William  Scott,  the  Ver- 
mont lad,  a  recent  recruit  among  seasoned 
veterans  who,  worn  out  with  the  long 
march  and  by  helping  a  sick  comrade  to 
carry  his  load,  slept  on  post,  was  con- 
demned to  be   shot,  was  saved  by  Mr. 


Lincoln,  who,  driven  across  the  "long 
bridge  over  the  Potomac"  at  gallop  speed, 
reached  camp  just  in  time,  and  laid  his 
hand  on  the  boy's  shoulder,  saying:  "I'm 
not  going  to  let  them  shoot  you,  William" 
—  this,  I  say,  is  generally  known. 

Judge  Advocate  General  Holt  brought 
to  Mr.  Lincoln  six  warrants  issued  by 
Court  Martial  and  endorsed  by  Secretary 
Stanton  and  Judge  Holt  himself,  condemn- 
ing six  men  to  be  shot  for  "failing  to  go 
forward  in  battle."  Mr.  Lincoln  as 
always  when  such  cases  were  to  come 
before  him,  had  informed  himself,  took 
the  warrants  and  promptly  wrote  across 
each :  "The  sentence  is  not  approved.  A. 
Lincoln."  As  he  handed  the  papers  back 
to  the  Judge  he  said:  "Holt,  were  you 
ever  in  battle?"  "No,  Mr.  President,  I 
was  not."  "Was  Stanton  ever  in  battle?" 
"I  think  not,  Mr.  President,"  said  the 
Judge.  "Well,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "I 
was  once  when  I  was  Captain  in  the 
Blackhawk  War,  and  when  the  bullets 
began  to  whistle  past  my  ears,  I  declare 
to  you  I  had  hard  work  to  keep  my  long 
legs  under  me.  Perhaps  these  men  could 
not  go  forward  in  battle." 

"The  record  shows  that  they  had  been 
good  soldiers.  They  will  be  good  soldiers 
again.  Send  them  back  to  their  com- 
pany. There  are  widows  enough  now, 
God  knows.  I  will  not  help  to  make  any 
more  widows." 

When  the  Judge  reported  to  Secretary 
Stanton,    that    irascible    but    very    able 

official  blurted  out :  "Lincoln  is  a  d 

fool." 

When  this  was  told  to  the  President 
he  smilingly  said:  "Did  Stanton  say 
that?"  "Yes,  Mr.  President,  he  did." 
"Well,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  still  smiling, 


"if  Stanton  said  so  it  must  be  true,  for 
Mr.  Stanton  is  a  very  wise  man." 

Such  incidents  reported  to  us  at  the 
front,  did  not  impair  discipline.  Brave 
men  did  not,  on  that  account  falter  when, 
in  line  of  battle  they  heard  the  thrilling 
but  dread  command:  "Forward.  Guide 
right !  Fire  and  load  at  will."  Rather  they 
obeyed  the  more  readily  when  they  knew 
that  the  harsh  verdict  of  a  Court  Martial 
was  not  the  last  word;  but  that  the  su- 
preme authority  was  with  our  tall  Pres- 
ident— the  greatest  of  great  hearts!  Do 
you  wonder  that  we  loved  him? 

Listen  to  these  great  words  from  his 
second  inaugural:  "Fondly  do  we  hope, 
fervently  do  we  pray  that  this  great 
scourge  of  war  may  soon  pass  away ;  but 
if  God  wills  that  it  continue  until  every 
drop  of  blood  drawn  by  the  lash  is  atoned 
by  one  drawn  with  the  sword,  until  all 
the  wealth  piled  by  the  bondman's  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  unrequited  toil 
is  sunk,  then,  as  was  said  three  thousand 
years  ago,  so  also  must  it  be  said  today: 
*True  and  righteous  are  thy  judgments 
altogether.*  With  malice  toward  none, 
with  charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in  the 
right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right, 
let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  that 
we  are  in,  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds, 
to  care  for  him  who  has  fallen  in  the 
battle  and  for  his  widows  and  orphans; 
and  to  do  all  which  we  may  to  achieve  a 
lasting  and  honorable  peace  among  our- 
selves and  with  all  nations."  Was  there 
ever  another  state  paper  like  it? 

His  genius  could  function  only  in  and 
through  character.  There  is  a  kind  of 
genius  which  functions  entirely  apart  from 
character.  Byron  could  sing  like  an 
angel   while   living   the   life   of  a   moral 


derelict.     Listen  to  these  lines  from  his 
"Hebrew  Melodies": 

"The  Assyrian  came  down 
Like  a  wolf  on  the  fold 
And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming 
In  purple  and  gold ; 
"And  the  sheen  of  his  spears 

Was  like  stars  on  the  lea, 
When  the  blue  wave  rolled  nightly 
On  deep  Galilee." 

Perfect  rhyme,  perfect  rhythm,  perfect 
poetry.    But  listen  to  this  later  stanza: 

"And  the  widows  of  Ashur 

Are  loud  in  their  wail, 
For  the  idols  are  broke 

In  the  temple  of  Baal, 
And  the  might  of  the  Gentile 

Unsmote  of  the  sword. 
Hath  melted,  like  snow, 

In  the  glance  of  the  Lord." 

Here  is  not  only  perfect  poetry,  but 
perfect  interpretation  of  the  will  and 
judgment  of  God.  This  Byron  could  write, 
then  forth  to  another  night  of  debauch. 

Let  us  now  rise  from  this  miasma  to 
the  pure  air,  in  which  the  genius  of  Lin- 
coln wrought.  His  was  the  genius  of 
statesmanship  and  government.  He  ap- 
points to  the  three  leading  positions  of  his 
cabinet,  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of 
State,  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of 
War,  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  But  all  of  these  had  been  com- 
petitors and  in  some  cases,  to  the  point 
of  antagonism.  Stanton  had  publicly 
called  him  "a  country  bumpkin".  Yet  the 
great  President  knew  the  ability  of  these 
men;  he  knew  also  that  his  country,  in 
the  hour  of  its  peril,  needed  such  men, 
and  sinking  every  selfish  impulse,  he  ap- 
pointed them  and  their  great  services  jus- 


tified  their  appointment.  It  was  Stanton 
who,  four  years  later,  as  the  great  Pres- 
ident breathed  his  last,  said :  "He  belongs 
to  the  ages  now." 

Only  the  noblest  character  could  rise 
to  such  heights  as  Lincoln  did  in  the  ap- 
pointments just  named. 

His  achievements  far  surpassed  those 
of  any  other  ruler  in  history.  He  found 
us  with  a  shadow  army,  worthless  either 
for  attack  or  defense;  and  so  disposed  as 
to  be  of  comfort  only  to  the  enemy;  he 
left  us  with  the  most  powerful  army  in 
the  world,  ready  to  march  in  triumphant 
review  before  its  great  commander,  Grant, 
and  his  generals. 

He  found  us  with  a  navy  of  rotting 
hulks;  he  left  us  with  a  navy  clad  in 
steel,  blockading  every  port  of  the  enemy 
and  winning  every  victory  on  the  seas. 

He  found  us  with  finances  so  badly 
scrambled  that  the  money  of  one  state 
was  worthless  in  the  next  and  with  na- 
tional credit  at  the  vanishing  point;  he 
left  us  with  credit  restored  and  with  a 
financial  system  which  had  met  every  re- 
quirement of  the  greatest  civil  war  in 
history  and  which  today,  after  more  than 
two-thirds  of  a  century,  has  no  superior 
in  the  world. 

He  found  us  with  a  Supreme  Court 
which  was  the  bulwark  of  slavery;  he 
left  us  with  a  Supreme  Court  which  is 
the  guardian  of  our  liberties  for  the  black 
man  as  well  as  the  white. 

He  found  us  with  one-half  of  the  states 
rushing  madly  into  rebellion  and  with 
the  Union  dissolving ;  he  left  us  with  that 
rebellion  so  utterly  broken  that  its  leaders 
were  fleeing  for  refuge  to  foreign  lands, 
and  with  the  Union  restored  for  all  time, 


ready  for  that  forward  march  which  has 
placed  Old  Glory  in  the  forefront  of  the 
world. 

He  found  us  with  a  race  of  three  and 
one-half  millions  in  bondage;  he  left  us 
with  a  race  of  freedom,  their  shackles 
beneath  their  feet  and  the  air  vibrant 
with  their  songs  of  jubilee.  This  old  world 
stands  with  hats  off  and  in  reverence 
before  such  unparalelled  achievements  by 
this  most  beloved  of  rulers. 

"Like  some  tall  peak 

Whose  awful  form, 
Swells  from  the  vale 

And  midway  leaves  the  storm, 
Though  round  its  breast 

The  rolling  clouds  are  spread, 

Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head." 

Born  in  a  Kentucky  hut  but  to  a  more 

than  princely  destiny,  God  was  with  him 

when  blank  ignorance  and  utter  poverty 

sat  at  his  father's  board: 

"Yet  I  see  around  him  throng 

Beautiful  tall  angels 
To  enshield  him  from  all  wrong;" 

God  was  with  him  when  he  crossed  the 
Ohio  River  out  of  the  slave  atmosphere 
of  the  south  to  the  free  air  and  institu- 
tions of  the  north;  God  was  with  him 
when  he  read  his  Bible,  sometimes  by  the 
light  of  the  black-log,  deriving  therefrom 
the  principles  of  truth  and  righteousness 
which  should  rule  character  and  conduct 
not  only,  but  also  the  substance  and  at 
times  the  verbal  form  of  documents  which 
one  day  would  shake  the  world  I  God  was 
with  him  when  he  split  rails  in  the  valley 
of  the  Sangamon  and  when. he  guided 
flat  boats  on  the  great  river;  God  was 
with  him  when  by  the  slave  auction  block 
in  New  Orleans  he  witnessed  the  sale  of 
a  mulatto  girl  to  a  brutal  master  and  said 


to  his  companion,  "Hanks  if  ever  I  get 
a  chance  to  hit  that  thing,  so  help  me 
God  I'll  hit  it  hard";  God  was  with  him 
when  he  pled  before  juries  and  later  when 
he  pled  the  growing  cause  of  freedom 
before  vast  popular  throngs,  and  when  at 
Freeport  he  uttered  the  sentence  heard 
'round  the  world,  "This  nation  cannot 
continue  to  exist  half  slave  and  half  free" ; 
God  was  with  him  when  he  received  the 
sceptre  forged  for  him  out  of  the  affec- 
tions of  the  loyal  north;  then  God  said 
to  him :  "Abraham,  the  hour  has  come,  the 
hour  for  which  millions  have  sighed  and 
prayed,  the  hour  for  which  I  sent  thee 
into  the  world." 

Then  that  great  man  hearing  the  great 
call  of  God  took  his  pen  and  wrote :  "While 
the  rivers  continue  to  roll  and  while  the 
suns  continue  to  shine,  there  shall  be  no 
longer  in  America  any  master  or  any 
slave"  and  signed  to  that  immortal  char- 
ter of  liberties  the  immortal  name  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 


The  great  hall  seating  nearly  3000  was 
filled. 

The  applause  which  from  time  to  time 
had  greeted  Dr.  Brown  was,  at  the  close 
of  the  address,  loud  and  long  continued. 


Ulysses  S.  Grant  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  of 
which  Dr.  Brown  is  Commander,  with 
escort  of  Americai^  Legion,  were  seated 
on  the  platform. 
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